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treated as prisoners of war. Technically Paris
was at the mercy of the allies; it was "recom-
mended to their generosity" by the treaty; but
Alexander's emissary had promised, in his master's
name, that it should suffer no violence.

Napoleon received the news of the intended
surrender at La-cour-de-France, half way between
Fontainebleau and Paris. He had hurried from
St. Dizier, leaving his troops behind him. He
kept on his way to the capital declaring that he
purposed having the bells rung and the city illu-
mined and that he would call on every inhabitant
to rise in arms. Of all the sleepless nights that
he had passed in the pursuit of his trade of
war, doubtless this was the most anxious and
despairing.

Shortly after dawn on the 3ist he learned that
the capitulation had been actually signed, and that
the allies were to make their entry into the city
that very morning. A letter from Marmont told
him that no hope could be placed in the loyalty of
the people. While Alexander and Frederick William
were being frantically acclaimed by the Parisians,
the former idol, once all but master of the European
world, was returning bowed and broken along the
road to Fontainebleau. The allied monarchs
themselves were thoroughly astonished at their
welcome. To this fickle populace, that saw nothing
now but the breaking of the dawn of peace, they
were not enemies, they were deliverers. It is
Madame de Stael who relates that Frederick